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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(Unless otherwise specified, values are in millions of U.S. 
dollars. 


The Surinamese Guilder is pegged to the US $ at US$ 1 = SF 
1.78876.) 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 


Income, Employment 
GDP at Market Prices 879 905 876 843 809 


Per Capita GDP at Market Prices 2395 2413 2287 2151 2012 
Labor Force (thousands) N/A 100 100 105 110 
Unemployed (percentage) N/A 15 20 23* 27 
Population (thousands) @ 367.0 375.0 383.0 392.0 402.3 


Money and Price (as of December 31) 
Money Supply 200.1 235.4 254.4 322.7 
Total Public Debt 82.0 136.4 307.9 427.3 
External Public Debt 2569 2563 24.2 77.9 
Central Bank Interest Rate (%) 
Commercial Interest Rate ($%) 


Average ----- 6-8 ------ 6-9% 


Retail Price Indices 1981 1982 1983 1984 
April 1968-March 1969 = 100 
Total (Yearly Average) 263.4 282.6 295.0 305.9 339.2 
Food and Drink 256.1 266.5 278.5 282.5 310.3 
Housing and Furniture 236.3 261.9 21632 283.2 334.8 
Clothing and Shoes 345.4 313.2 396.2 432.0 460.2 
Other 263.6 288.8 295.0 309.5 336.3 


Balance of Payments and Trade 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
Gold and Foreign Exchange 230.4 187.272 91.085 34.3 39.1 


Balance of Payments 
Current Account 


Capital Account 

Total Account 

Merchandise Exports (fob) 
U.S. Share 

Merchandise Imports (cif) 
U.S. Share 

Balance of Trade 

Services & Private Transfers 


Government Budget 
Total Revenues 


Total Expenditures 
Total Deficit 


Revised 

Derived from Central Bureau for Civil Affairs 
There has been no census since 1980. 

Includes gold valued at $45. per ounce. 

All gold valued at 80% of world market price. 
Estimates. 


SOURCES : Central Bank of Suriname. 
Ministry of Transportation, Trade & Industry 
Ministry of Labor 
Planning Bureau 
Statistics Bureau 
Netherlands Development Cooperation Mission 
Producing Companies 





SUMMARY 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


In 1985 and the first half of 1986, the Surinamese economy 
continued and accelerated the decline begun in 1983. Real GDP 
in 1985 and 1986 to date is estimated to have decreased 
slightly compared to 1984. The decline was led by reduced 
earnings in the bauxite sector, which dominates Suriname's 
economy in productivity and foreign currency generation. The 
fall in bauxite export revenues exacerbated an already 
difficult foreign exchange situation, causing interruptions in 
the supply of imported food, consumer goods and raw materials. 
By mid~1986, spot shortages of certain products were common; 
other products were consistently unavailable. Government 
restrictions on imported goods left many stores with little to 
sell. Several businesses shut down or threatened to close due 
to falling inventories and supply interruptions. 


Continued government deficits heightened inflationary 
pressures, while increased public sector hiring was not 
sufficient to offset a rise in unemployment in other sectors. 
Throughout 1985 the Surinamese Government continued to expand 
its role in the economy through import and currency exchange 
controls, the creation of government~owned industries, and the 
establishment of governmental committees to oversee important 
economic sectors. High liquidity and public sector borrowing 
caused dislocations in the financial sector. Productive 
sectors suffered from a persistent shortage of critical 
imported inputs. 


The short to medium term economic outlook is unfavorable unless 
Suriname's economic planners can find ways to reduce government 
and balance-of~payments deficits and convince sceptical local 


and foreign investors that present downward trends will be 
reversed. 


The U.S. Interest: In 1985, the United States supplied $84.5 
million commercially in goods and services to Suriname, or 28 
percent of the country's total imports. U.S. exporters should 
be aware that Surinamese government agencies import an 
increasing share of total imports, and that receiving payment 
for goods exported to Suriname can be difficult. In the face 
of declining economic and social circumstances, policy changes 
in recent years have not generally been such as to encourage 
foreign investment positively. 





I. ECONOMIC TRENDS IN SURINAME 


BACKGROUND 


Suriname, a Georgia~sized country with a population of about 
400,U00 and a GDP of approximately $800 million, offers a 
standard of living far above that of the average small, 
developing nation. At independence on November 25, 1975 
Suriname received a fifteen-year Dutch aid commitment worth 
roughly $1.5 billion which was intended primarily for 
development projects. In 1975 the Dutch aid program and the 
bauxite industry, Suriname's largest productive sector formed 
the two pillars of what appeared to be a buoyant, 


market~oriented economy with good prospects for further 
development. 


Three factors have changed that picture significantly. First, 
because of the steady decline of the world bauxite market 
beginning in the late 1970s, the demand for Suriname's bauxite, 
alumina and aluminum has fallen significantly, reducing the 
profitability of this sector both for the two multinational 
companies involved and for Suriname as a whole. Second, 
Suriname's economy has been brought increasingly under 
government control since the February 25, 1980 seizure of power 
by lo sergeants. Third, on December 8, 1982 16 prominent 
opposition leaders were arrested by the military authorities, 
and 15 were killed while in government custody. Asa 
consequence, the Dutch Government suspended its massive 
development aid. ‘The United States likewise suspended its 


recently concluded two year, $1.5 million technical assistance 
agreement. 


Faced with the immediate cut off of its most significant 
foreign development aid and declining earnings from the bauxite 
sector, the new Government of Suriname began in early 1983 to 
Support development projects through deficit Government 
spending, and financed a high level of imports by drawing down 
its then ample foreign exchange reserves. 


By mid~1986, the Government of Suriname's indebtedness to the 
Central Bank stood at over Sf. 1.4 billion ($791 million), 
while foreign exchange reserves (including gold) had fallen 
from their 1982 level of 6263.4 million to approximately $40 


million. In addition, external payment arrears were estimated 
to be over $100 million as of June 1986. 


RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In January 1985 a new transitional Cabinet consisting of 
nominees of the military, organized labor and business 





associations was installed under Prime Minister Willem 
Udenhout. This Cabinet replaced a transitional one which had 
been established on the same tripartite basis in February 1984. 
By an August 1985 decree the government in mid-1986 consisted 
both of the five man Military Authority and the Council of 
Ministers. Head of Government is the Chairman of the Military 
Authority, currently Army Commander Lieutenant Colonel Desiree 
D. Bouterse. In November 1985 agreement was reached between 
the Military Authority on the one hand and the leaders of the 
three traditional political parties on the other to tormalize a 
political dialog. In May 1986, the political parties agreed to 
participate fully in the Supreme Council. In June, the 
Ministers offered their resignations in order to allow the 
government to be reconstituted with the cooperation of the 
political parties. The Military Authority accepted their 
resignations, but asked the Ministers to stay on in a caretaker 
role, until a new cabinet is formed. 


Appointed military, labor and business representatives 
participate in the transitional National Assembly with a 
Mandate to sit until March 31, 1987. The main tasks ot the 
Assembly include the writing of a new constitution, approving 
legislation and §etting national budgets for 1986 and 1987. In 
March 1986 the Assembly adopted the first part of a political 
framework for the drafting of a new constitution. 


LABOR 


The total legally employable labor force in Suriname is 
estimated to be 110,000 persons. About 42,000 persons are 
employed by the government, including those employed at 
parastatal industries ~ e.g. the state oil company, a sugar 
estate, a rice farm, banana and palm oil plantations and a 
lumber company. Approximately 38,000 persons are employed in 
the private sector and a further 30,00U are unemployed. The 
Ongoing decline in economic activity is likely to continue and 
will further exacerbate the problem of unemployment, which has 
grown rapidly since 1981. Over half the Surinamese population 
is under the age of sixteen; thus the labor force, and 


consequently unemployment, can be expected to expand during the 
next decade. 


Suriname's labor force has benefited from one of the strongest 
union structures in South America and from favorable government 
regulation. By decree companies may not lay workers off 
without government approval, which is often difficult to 
obtain. Labor costs are high in comparison with those in 
neighboring countries. 





ECONOMIC POLICY 


The shortage of foreign exchange reserves, which became acute 
in mid 1985, has become the dominant theme of Surinamese 
Government economic policy. To reduce foreign currency 
expenditures, economic policymakers have implemented 
restrictive import and exchange licensing requirements, which 
resulted in a lowering of annual imports from §499.3 million in 
1983 to $298.5 million in 1985. Imports for 1986 are planned 
to remain at this level. While restricting imports, however, 
the government also unilaterally deferred payments to a growing 
number of overseas suppliers, causing external payment arrears 
amounting to approximately 12 percent of GNP. To create 
economies of scale, goods are increasingly imported in bulk 
through government agencies. In 1985 30 percent of Suriname's 
total imports were handled by Centrale Importbedrijf Suriname 
(CIS), a government owned import and distribution firm. If the 
Surinamese Government succeeds in extending its influence over 
the economy, goods will increasingly be imported through CIS, 
which plans to order and distribute as much as 60 percent 
(worth an estimated $180 million) of total imports in 1986. 

The creation of protected import substitution industries has 
been encouraged, but with limited success. 


The Government of Suriname is attempting to stimulate exports 
through investments in development projects and by establishing 
government agencies to channel crucial export sectors. But 
exports from these sectors have not increased sufficiently--if 
at all~~to compensate for declining bauxite shipments, and 
exports continued to decline in 1985. 


Since mid-~1984, the government has aggressively sought 
countertrade arrangements with a number of countries and has 
concluded agreements with Columbia, Guyana and the Dominican 
Republic. In response to the shortage of toreign currency, the 
government has also turned to foreign sources of loans and 
credit. In 1985 tied credit lines from the Republic of Korea 
($3 million) and Taiwan ($40 million) were arranged. Since 
March 1985 Suriname has received $25.6 million in grants and 
soft loans from the EC under the Lomé convention, and $14 
million in development loans from the Inter American 
Development Bank. In March 1985, the Government of Suriname 
announced that it would not comply with an International 


Monetary Fund readjustment program and is therefore ineligible 
for loans from that institution. 


Surging budget deficits remain in prospect. Public sector 
indebtedness to the Central Bank and to private banks was over 
80 percent of GDP in mid-1986. The budget deficit for 1986 
alone is projected to be at least 20 percent of GDP. The 
non~elected government has not attempted to balance the budget 





by instituting unpopular measures such as broadening the tax 
base, divesting itself of unprofitable state-owned enterprises, 
reducing government subsidies or cutting public sector 
employment. To the contrary, the Surinamese Government created 


several new state-owned companies throughout 1985 and early 
1986. 


FINANCIAL SECTOR 


Government deficits, unabashedly financed through the domestic 
banking system, have added to already high liquidity in 
Suriname's economy. The supply of money is estimated to have 
grown over 30 percent in 1985 and continued apace in 1986. 

This expansionary policy has increased inflationary pressures. 
The official figure for inflation in 1985 was 10.9 percent, but 
would be much higher if the unofficial parallel market prices 
for some goods and other distortions were taken into account. 


Private borrowing is very low because of limited investment 
opportunities and uncertainty about prospects for economic 
improvement. Surinamese banks thus hold large, unproductive 
cash reserves and have been forced to restrict interest~bearing 
accounts. The Central Bank delays day-to-day and case-by-case 
transfers of foreign currency to commercial banks that cover 
officially approved overseas obligations. Commercial banks 
must therefore borrow abroad to cover these amounts until 
payment from the Central Bank is received. 


Despite dislocations caused by continuing budget deficits and 
the shortage of foreign currency, the financial sector remains 
fairly vigorous. But financial institutions can be expected to 
suffer increasingly from Suriname's worsening internal and 
external currency problems. 


Foreign exchange restrictions have driven foreign currency into 
the black market. The most common black market rate as of June 
1986 was about 7.5 guilders to the dollar and had remained 
fairly stable for over six months. The Surinamese guilder is 
officially pegged to the dollar at 1.789 to 1. By June 1986, 
foreign currency holdings (including §16 million worth of gold) 
in the Central Bank stood at nearly $40 million. This figure, 
however, excludes external payment arrears which, if taken into 


account, would put Suriname's external position in deficit by 
over $60 million. 


MANUFACTURING SECTOR 


Manufacturing accounts for a small proportion, roughly 9 
percent, of Surinamese GDP. Since suspension of Dutch 





development aid the Surinamese Government has accepted the need 
to promote manufacturing as a means to strengthening exports 
and promoting import substitution. However, Suriname's 
business climate is not yet strongly supportive of exports. 
Manufacturers are protected by restrictive government import 
policies, resulting in monopolies for many companies. In mid 
1986, protected manufacturers operated in the following areas: 
furniture, edible goods, soft and alcoholic beverages, flour 
products, hardware items, plastic and rubber goods, shoes, 
household detergents, cosmetics and clothing. Nearly every 
product manufactured locally is derived from imported raw 
materials, including semi-finished goods. Often, assembly or 
packaging is the only value added locally, causing these 
products to be at least as expensive as imported products, 
because of high labor costs. Local manufactured products 
sometimes suffer from erratic quality control. Approximately 
150 local manufacturers are members of the increasingly vocal 
ASFA, the Association of Surinamese Manufacturers. 


MINING SECTOR 


Suriname's mining sector is, because of bauxite, the most 
important contributor in terms of foreign currency earnings. 
Two aluminum companies operate in Suriname. The larger, 
Suralco, is a wholly owned subsidiary of the U.S.'s Alcoa. The 
smaller, Billiton, is a subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell. The 
two are cooperating in a joint bauxite refining venture to 
share operating costs and perfect the third world's first fully 
integrated bauxite~alumina-~aluminum operation. Together they 
accounted for over 70 percent of Suriname's export earnings in 
1985. Nevertheless, depressed world aluminum prices and new 
competition from cheaper sources in Australia, Guinea and other 
countries have reduced demand for expensive Surinamese bauxite 
and its derivatives. 


In 1985, bauxite shipments increased 4 percent and alumina 
shipments 13 percent by volume over 1984. But because of lower 
prices paid per ton in 1985, bauxite and alumina revenues tell 
substantially compared to 1984. Aluminum shipments were down 3 
percent over the previous year. Both Suralco and Billiton 
announced record losses for the year. The outlook for the 
industry is unfavorable unless costs are cut substantially and 
new markets are found. 


In 1985 the government owned oil company, Staatsolie, increased 
production by about 80 percent over 1984. In mid 1986 the 
company was producing nearly 2,000 bbl per day and was on 
schedule to reach a planned 5,000 bbl. per day by 199U. In 
June 1985, Staatsolie signed an oil exploration contract with a 
consortium of three U.S. companies including Suralco and 





drilling in shallow offshore waters began in early 1986. 


Small quantities of gold and granite are produced in Suriname, 
and kaolin deposits exist but are not mined. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FISHING SECTORS 


Total agricultural output in 1985 was worth approximately $100 
million, about 12 percent of GDP. Agricultural products, 
together with bauxite and bauxite derivates, make up about 90 
percent of Suriname's total exports. Rice, shrimp, timber, 
bananas, edible palm oil and sugar have long been looked to as 
a potential source of economic strength and growth in 
Suriname. Agricultural loans are provided by the Government 
and by international development agencies. After the 
Government, the agricultural sector is the largest employer in 
Suriname. 


Rice: Rice is Suriname's most important crop and the 
Government has its own experimental rice development station at 
Wageningen in the West. An irrigation project which has 
experienced long delays and was still not operational as of 
June 1986 should double the rice growing area in the Nickerie 
district by 12,500 hectares. Other planned expansion totals 
7,724 hectares. 


Suriname's relatively high rice production costs, around $300 
to $310 per ton, may lead to a competitive disadvantage should 
world prices continue to fall. Currently, benefits under the 
Lomé Convention allow Suriname to export rice to Europe, where 
a $50/ton premium is paid for the exceptionally long grain rice 
variety grown here. 


Surplus rice was offered in several barter deals in late 1984 
and in 1985. In late 1985 and early 1986, however, production 
of rice was insufficient to fill Suriname's rice export quota 
under the Lomé Convention. Problems include inefficient 
Management of the state-owned rice plantation at Wageningen, 
and shortages of fertilizer and spare parts for planting and 
harvesting equipment. 


Shrimp: In December 1984 the government acquired the remaining 
shares of Surinam American Industry (S.A.I.L.) from the U.S.'s 
Castle and Cooke, and became the sole owner of SAIL, the larger 
of two shrimp companies operating in Suriname. The second 
company, SUJAFI, is a Japanese owned company. The U.S. and 
Japan are by far the largest markets for Suriname's shrimp. 
Total shrimp production in 1985 amounted to 2,400 tons. Total 
export for 1985 was 2,000 tons valued at §4U million. 
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The Surinamese Government, now owner of SAIL, directly markets 
a part of the catch. 


Bananas: Planned annual banana production amounts to 35 
thousand metric tons. Because of bad weather conditions the 
quality has dropped somewhat, but is expected to improve with 
replanting. Government owned banana plantations earned 
approximately $10 million in foreign exchange in 1985. The 
British market buys all of Suriname's exported bananas and 
would probably absorb any increase in production of Surinamese 
bananas over the next few years. Eighteen percent of all 
bananas consumed in the UK are from Suriname. 


Palm Oil: After rice, the second largest agricultural crop is 
palm oil, most of which is consumed domestically. The total 
area under cultivation is 5,833 hectares. Suriname's only palm 
oil refinery at Victoria produced 4.9 million liters of oil in 
1985. A second, larger refinery is planned to handle the 
production of recently cultivated palms. 


Forest Products: Wood and wood products are potentially 
Significant foreign currency earners. However, the low 
profitability of rain forest timbering and reduced sawing 
capacity due to a fire at the largest sawmill in the country 
have limited production. Systematic planting of 
timber~~especially pine trees--~for harvest has been attempted, 
but results were not favorable enough to prompt 
commercialization. The country's manufacturers organization 
has requested that $10 million be made available by the 
Government for development of the Surinamese timber industry. 


Sugar: Historically, annual national consumption of sugar is 
estimated at 12 thousand tons. Production for 1985 was an 
estimated 5.5 thousand tons. As a result both white and brown 
sugar must be imported. Though traditionally an important crop 
for Suriname, sugar no longer provides foreign currency 

income. An explosion at the sugarmill has reduced production 
of alcohol. The Suriname Government, because of the present 
foreign exchange situation, is trading edible oil for sugar 
with Guyana and railway ties for sugar with the Dominican 
Republic. 


II, IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


In 1985, the United Stated supplied 28 percent of Suriname's 
imports, valued at nearly $85 million. This market share is 
decreasing, however, as Suriname turns more towards countries 
which offer tied lines of credit for import goods. Major U.S. 
exports to Suriname in 1984 and 1985 were chemical products, 
petroleum coke, grain, and mechanical replacement parts. Major 
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U.S. firms with offices in Suriname include Alcoa, AIU, Exxon, 
Texaco and IBM. 


Since the 1983 Surinamese Government enforcement of 
restrictions on currency exports, getting money out of Suriname 
either as payment for goods and services or as repatriated 
earnings from investments has become increasingly difficult. 
Any private U.S. dealings with Suriname require a careful 
determination of the conditions under which hard currency or 
its equivalent can be expatriated. The continuing 
deterioriation of Suriname's foreign currency position means 
that even companies currently receiving prompt and complete 
payment may experience difficulty in the future. 


Shortages of imported industrial material will continue to 
reduce local manufacturers' profitability as long as foreign 
currency remains in critical shortage. Complete closing of new 
investment enterprises as a result of supply shortages’is 
possible. 


Suriname cannot be said to have an investment "code". For its 
system is non-transparent, and negotiated case~by-~case. 
Investment incentives currently on the books include authority 
to negotiate ad hoc a tax holiday which varies with the 
magnitude of investment, assistance with site location, 
provision of low-cost or no-cost factory shells, and assistance 


to the investor, via Centrum INDEX, an agency of the Ministry 
of Transport, Trade and Industry, in processing the necessary 
paperwork. Investment policy and circumstance have changed so 
greatly and fresh direct foreign investment has become so rare 
in recent years that, in practice, negotiation of an individual 
ad hoc package of incentives occurs in each case. 


The general economic policy environment is also unpredictable. 
Otficial positions regarding the import or export of goods, 
expatriation of earnings, nationalization, taxation, labor, 
foreign currency bank accounts and a wide variety of other 
issues may change with little or no public notice. In the face 
or declining economic and social circumstances, policy changes 
in recent years have generally been such as would tend to 
discourage foreign investment and make sales to Suriname 
riskier. Before commencing business, U.S. exporters, 
importers, bankers, and investors without previous experience 
or well developed contacts or representatives would be well 
advised to visit Suriname, to pick good local representatives, 
and to conclude explicit and ironclad foreign currency exchange 
agreements when conducting business here. 


--- 000 -~- 





Are You Thinking About Exporting, 
but Don’t Know Where to Begin? 


Let our international trade specialists help you! They have 
the time and it is free! The U.S. and Foreign Commercial 
Service (US&FCS) of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
was established to counsel new exporters and increase their 
visibility in overseas markets through a network of trade 
specialists and foreign commercial service officers. 


The international trade specialists, operating from the U.S 
Department of Commerce District Offices listed below, 
function as catalysts in the export process of U.S. business— 
especially for smaller firms. Their primary role is to reach 
out to businesses that have export potential and counsel 


them on the programs and services the US&FCS can offer 
to help make overseas sales a reachable goal. The trade 
specialists work daily with the foreign commercial service 
officers overseas in 68 countries. They conduct over 100,000 
one-on-one counseling sessions with company representa- 
tives each year. Through these local representatives, a 
U.S. company has direct access to 95 percent of the world 
market for U.S. exports. 


Please contact our district office near you or mark the 
attached order form appropriately for one of our trade 
specialists to call you. 


District Offices 


Albuquerque, 87102. 517 Gold, S.W., 
Suite 4303 (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99513, P.O. Box 32, 701 
C St. (907) 271-5041. 

Atlanta, 30309, Suite 504, 1365 Peach- 
tree St., NE. (404) 881-7000. 


Baltimore, 21202, 415 U.S. Custom- 
house, Gay and Lombard Sts. (301) 
962-3560. 


Birmingham, 35205, 2015 2nd Ave. N., 
Third Fl., Berry Bldg. (205) 254-1331. 


Boston, 02116, 10th Fl., 441 Stuart St. 
(617) 223-2312. 


Buffalo, 14202, 1312 Fed. Bidg., 111 W. 
Huron St. (716) 846-4191. 


Charleston, W. Va., 25301. 3000 New 
Fed. Office Bldg., 500 Quarrier St. (304) 
347-5123. 


Chicago, 60603, Rm. 1406, Mid- 


Continental Plaza Bidg., 55 E. Monroe 
St. (312) 353-4450. 


Cincinnati, 45202, 9504 Fed. Bidg., 550 
Main St. (513) 684-2944. 

Cleveland, 44114, Rm. 600, 666 Euclid 
Ave. (216) 522-4750. 


Columbia, 29201, Strom Thurmond Fed. 
Bidg., Suite 172, 1835 Assembly St. 
(803) 765-5345. 


Dallas, 75242, Rm. 7A5, 1100 
Commerce St. (214) 767-0542. 
Denver, 80202, Rm. 119, U.S. Custom- 
house, 721 19th St. (303) 844-3246. 


Des Moines, 50309, 817 Fed. Bidg., 210 
Walnut St. (515) 284-4222. 


Detroit, 48226, 445 Fed. Bidg., 231 W. 
Lafayette. (313) 226-3650. 


Greensboro, N.C., 27402, 203 Fed. 
Bidg., 324 W. Market St., P.O. Box 1950. 
(919) 378-5345. 

Hartford, 06103, Rm. 610-B, Fed. 
Bidg., 450 Main St. (203) 722-3530. 
Honolulu, 96850, 4106 Fed. Bidg., 300 
Ala Moana Blvd., P.O. Box 50026 (808) 
546-8694. 

Houston, 77002, 2625 Fed. Courthouse 
Bidg., 515 Rusk St. (713) 229-2578. 
indianapolis, 46204, 357 U.S. Court- 
house & Fed. Office Bldg., 46 E. Ohio 
St. (317) 269-6214. 

Jackson, Miss., 39213, Suite 3230, 300 
Woodrow Wilson Blvd. (601) 960-4388. 
Kansas City, 64106, Rm. 635, 601 E. 
12th St. (816) 374-3142. 

Little Rock, 72201, Rm. 635, 320 W. 
Capitol Ave. (501) 378-5794. 

Los Angeles, 90049, Rm. 800, 11777 
San Vincente Blvd. (213) 209-6707. 
Louisville, 40202, Rm. 636B, U.S. Post 
Office and Courthouse Bidg., 601 W. 
Broadway (502) 582-5066. 

Miami, 33130, Suite 224, Fed. Bidg., 
515S.W. First Ave. (305) 350-5267. 
Milwaukee, 53202, 605 Fed. Bidg., 517 
E. Wisconsin Ave. (414) 291-3473. 
Minneapolis, 55401, 108 Federal Bidg., 
110 S. 4th St. (612) 349-3338. 
Nashville, 37239, Suite 1427, 1 Com- 
merce Pl. (615) 251-5161. 

New Orleans, 70130, 432 International 
Trade Mart, 2 Canal St. (504) 589-6546. 
New York, 10278, Rm. 3718, Fed. Office 


Bidg., 26 Fed. Plaza, Foley Sq. (212) 
264-0634. 


Oklahoma City, 73105, 4024 Lincoln 
Bivd., (405) 231-5302. 


Omaha, 68102, Empire State Bidg., 1st 
Floor, 300 S. 19th St. (402) 221-3664. 


Philadelphia, 19106, 9448 Fed. Bidg., 
600 Arch St. (215) 597-2866. 


Phoenix, 85073, 2750 Valley Bank Cen- 
ter, 201 N. Central Ave. (602) 261- 
3285. 


Pittsburgh, 15222, 2002 Fed. Bidg., 
1000 Liberty Ave. (412) 644-2850. 


Portland, Ore., 97204, Rm. 618, 1220 
S.W. 3rd Ave. (503) 221-3001. 


Reno, 89502, 1755 East Plum Lane, Rm. 
152. (702) 784-5203. 


23240, 8010 Fed. Bidg., 400 
N. 8th St. (804) 771-2246. 


St. Louis, 63105, 120 S. Central Ave. 
(314) 425-3302. 


Salt Lake City, 84101, Rm. 340, U.S. 
Post Office Bidg., 350 S. Main St. (801) 
524-5116. 


San Francisco, 94102, Rm. 15205 Fed. 
Bidg., Box 36013, 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
(415) 556-5860. 


San Juan, 00918, Rm. 659 Fed. Bidg., 
Chardon Ave. (809) 753-4555, Ext. 
555. 


Savannah, 31401, 27 East Bay St., P.O. 
Box 9746. (912) 944-4204. 


Seattle, 98109, 706 Lake Union Bidg., 
1700 Westlake Ave. N. (206) 442- 
5616. 


Trenton, 08608, 240 West State St., 8th 
Fl. (609) 989-2100. 

















